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ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 

STEPHEN Dr WITT STEPHENS 

New Jersey Law School, Newark, N. J. 
Educational fads are always with us, and the one which seems | 
just now to be somewhere near its height is that of individual 
instruction. Quietly in some places, and less quietly in others, , 
workers for a half century or more have sought consciously to: 
adjust the school work so that the individual pupil could. 
progress at a rate somewhat related to his own ability and in- 
dustry, irrespective of the rate of his companions in the 
school group. In the last few years the Dalton and Winnetka 
plans have received such publicity that in the minds of many. 
persons the terms are synonymous with individual instruc- 
tion, though many other experiments, not related to either of 
these movements, have lived and died or lived and prospered 
in many schools. 

Other educational fads have had their day, and their effect. 
The effect has usually come from an absorption of new 
methods and new points of view into the general structure of 
educational method and philosophy. The amount of profit- 
able absorption is likely to be in proportion to the amount of 
real understanding of the new idea. If education, then, is to 
profit by the present wave of individual methodology, it is 
well for us to ask, “What is it, essentially, that the individual- 
instruction lesson does as it seeks to lead the pupil through 
an educative process without using the momentum of the 
class group and without calling upon the teacher for an im- 
possible amount of personal intervention?” and, “What 
should I, a teacher, consider if I wish to put my class upon an 
individual-progress basis ?” 

In our present state of knowledge concerning the essential 
nature of individual-instruction method, we seem to be able 
to discern two types, which, for lack of better terms, we might 
call the deductive-drill method and the imductive-problem 
method. The former proceeds on the assumption that the 
child learns by focusing his attention upon an abstract 
principle (a rule in grammar, a method in arithmetic, and the 
like) and applying that principle, when more or less abstract- 
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ly learned, to a series of drill exercises until the correct 
application of the rule or method becomes automatic. The 
latter puts greater, and often the greatest, emphasis on the 
acquisition of the rule or method in a concrete way by the 
working out of a problem in which the learner is to get the 
abstract principle through a study of illustrations of the prin- 
ciple in operation, and the final application of the acquired 
principle serves as an examination for the guidance of the 
teacher rather than as a learning device. 

Manifestly, these two methods are, at base, two aspects of 
the same process—the process of reflective thinking which 
goes, in an inductive-deductive swing, from an examination 
of cases to a general principle and from that general principle 
to specific applications which fortify the rule or cause changes 
in detail.* 

One school of thought feels that the chief instrument of 
education should be the application, the proving and modify- 
ing of the rule. The other feels that the proving and modify- 
ing should be secondary, and that the child is educated by 
the processes of observation and thought through which he, 
alone or with companions, moves in examining the data 
from which he is to construct a general principle. 

If we accept as a working hypothesis the explanation of 
the nature of individual-instruction lessons given in the fore- 
going paragraphs, there are two questions which will arise: 
Why this uniformity of plan? Why this diversity of em- 

‘phasis? Answers to both questions seem patent in the de- 
velopment of general method and in the more or less allied 
development of theories about the processes of thought. Work- 
ers in individual instruction, like all the rest of us, are heirs 
to various theories as to the best methods and the best ends 
of education, and their conceptions of relative value could 
not but show great variety. Relying, consciously or not, upon 
these conceptions, the teachers have tried, by means of the 
assignment, reference books, classroom or laboratory situa- 
tion, and the various direct contacts with the pupils, to in- 
duce clear thinking along lines which will be of the greatest 


* Cf. Chapter VI of John Dewey’s How We Think (D. C. Heath & Co.). 
A later and more technical development is Thurstone’s The Nature of 
Intelligence (Harcourt Brace & Co.). 
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instructive or educative value in view of the instruments 
(subject matter or activities) at hand and the specific aim 
of the work. 


How? Let us suppose that a teacher of English faces the 


problem of individualizing his work in English composition. 
What must he do? 


Let us enumerate the steps which seem necessary, and 


elaborate them afterwards. 


1. 
2. 


He must determine the specific purpose of his teaching. 
He must determine the activities which will lead the 
pupil to the abilities indicated by the objectives. 

So far, he has done only what all intelligent teachers do, 
though they may not be conscious of doing so. Now, 
however, he must consider the peculiar conditions im- 
posed by nearly all individual-instruction plans. 


(a) 


(b) 


The initiatory contact—that in which the pupil 
gets the preliminary directions for his activity— 
is through the medium of a printed or typewritten 
lesson-sheet. 


This lesson-sheet must do practically the whole 
work of directing the pupil activity, since limita- 
tions of time prevent queries to the teacher, and 
irregularity of the progress in the school group 
limits or prevents help which might come from 
discussion with others at the same point in the 
course. 


The same limitations on the teacher’s hours of 
work make necessary a plan by which testing of 
the learning takes a small amount of time in 
comparison with the “learning-time” consumed. 
The “deductive-drill” methods cause resort to self 
correction of the drill work, followed by a more 
or less thorough teacher-corrected test over a large 
unit. The “inductive-problem” methods, in so 
far as they take account of this matter, seek a 
tangible result which is easy of inspection and 
which cannot be secured unless the principle in- 
volved is thoroughly mastered. 
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(d) Speaking in terms of current psychology, the 
lesson-sheet must set the elements, and nearly all 
the elements, of the situation which the teacher 
desires to secure as an educative measure to lead 
the individual toward the goal of the educative 
process in question. We cannot say “all the 
elements” and there’s the rub. If we could set 
all of them, the task would be easier. In ordinary 
class instruction, the teacher sets some, and each 
member of the group, actively or passively, sets 
some, the whole interrelationship resulting in a sit- 
uation which may not be in each detail just what 
the teacher expected, but which a skillful teacher 
can turn to good account. The teacher has had a 
chance to mould the elements of the situation, if 
not to set them, and to mould them with an eye 
to the best conceptions of educational objectives. 
The teacher who prepares a lesson-sheet, however, 
sets certain elements, and the others are hidden 
in the attitudes and interests of the individual 
pupil. A perfect assignment, or “contract,” to 
use Dalton terminology, would be one made by the 
teacher for a single child whose entire mental and 
emotional equipment was known and understood, 
so that the teacher would know the exact nature of 
the situation which would exist when the pupil, 
having accepted the assignment in the light of his 
own conceptions and attitudes—his own “reaction 
tendencies”—would proceed to the activity re- 
quired. Such a contract for individual work 
would be comparable to the contracts from which 
we get the name “indenture,” in which the irregu- 
lar edge of the master’s copy fitted exactly into 
those of the learner’s, and the two placed together 
constituted proof of the agreement. But the master 
had a separate contract with each learner. Such 
an arrangement is perfectly possible with appren- 
ticeship contracts, but scarcely so with Dalton 
contracts. Even if we were to out-Herod Herod 
in such fashion as to make individual instruction 
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so supremely individual that each teacher would 
set his part of the situation for each of his pupils, 
he would be forced to work in the dark—to fashion 
the elements of the situation as presented with lit- 
tle or no exact knowledge of the elements which the 
pupil would contribute to the resultant whole. To . 
revert to our figure, he would have to cut the edge 
of his part of the indenture with a mere hope that 


when set against the edges of the pupil’s copy the 
two would fit. 


Let us consider now the first precept. The teacher must | 
consider the specific purpose of his teaching. He is teaching 
English Composition! Manifestly, his duty is to teach the 
pupils to express themselves clearly, completely, and artistic- 
ally. Fine! Isn’t that just the way a teacher of English 
would say it—a teacher of English who had learned Milton’s 
purpose of education, to fit a man “to perform justly, skill- 
fully, and magnanimously all the offices, both private and 
public, of peace and war’? 

Milton proceeded boldly to tell how all this can be done 
“between twelve and one-and-twenty.” We, more cautious, 
limit our aims. We pool our objectives, and evaluate them 
more or less scientifically. We study our pupils, and draw 
from the more highly valued objectives those which seem to 
meet the needs of our pupils. And just so must the teacher 
do who prepares a course on an individual plan. 


II 


After determining and evaluating the objectives, the teach- 
er must decide upon activities which will lead the pupil to 
the ability or attitude desired. Let us suppose that one ob- 
jective is No. 181 of Pendleton’s list, * “The ability, in writ- 
ing, to use relational words—such as pronouns, conjunctions, 
and prepositions—so as to convey precisely the degree of 
meaning intended.” The next task is to marshal the activi- 
ties which may educate toward the proper use of relational 
words. The teacher sees possibilities in all the devices of 
drill and problem which we have used to test and to impress. 


* Pendleton, C. S., The Social Objectives of School English. Nashville, 
Tennessee. 1924. 
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But there is a limit. Our teacher is selecting activities for 
individual instruction — activities which will be educative 
when performed by the pupil alone, or with possible collabora- 
tion with a very few pupils who may be at the same stage of 
progress. The activities must, according to our third precept, 
be such that directions can be given in a printed or type- 
written form so clearly and definitely that the pupil will 
proceed to and through the experience with as little waste of 
time and effort as possible, and achieve a result which can be 
tested and approved or disapproved by the teacher without 
unfitting haste or undue delay. How can the teacher accom- 
plish all this? 

Our first retort is likely to be that he can’t. Taking ad- 
vantage, however, of the margin of inefficiency which is part 
of most experimentation, he has tried, and with various 
methods. To see his task more clearly, let us cite a few 
of the elements which he or the pupil must contribute to the 
situation which is designed to stimulate educative activity. 
In other words, what elements enter into and condition the 
situation in which the pupil is to find himself and to which 
he is to respond? 

The most obvious is the pupil’s own reading knowledge, 
since through reading he receives the assignment. His 
knowledge of vocabulary, his appreciation of relational words, 
his accuracy of response to all the elements of the printed 
page will set the limits of the area in which his subsequent 
activities are likely to take place. For economic reasons, 
there can be little recourse to oral explanations and elabora- 
tions; the pupil must receive his initial guidance through his 
reading. 

Another element of the situation for the individual pupil 
is the amount of interest in the task, or curiosity about the 
problem, which the statement of the problem can arouse. 
Stated in more common pedagogical terms, much depends 
on how successfully the assignment as presented can 
motivate the pupil’s activity by helping him to find the 
motive within himself. 

The third is closely related. It is the child’s attitude toward 
the subject matter in general, and toward the teacher and the 
school. This attitude, or these attitudes, formed through 
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months and years of contact, may be only a small part of the 
lesson situation, but always some part. 

Another conditioning element of the situation, related 
closely to the others just mentioned, is the pupil’s knowledge 
of the subject matter previously studied. Knowledge or 
ignorance of certain facts will limit comprehension of the | 
assignment. Not only this, but such knowledge or 
ignorance will limit the motivating power of the task as- 
signed, and will determine the attendant attitude toward 
the subject matter, the teacher, and the school. So, in tech- 
nical terms, the nature and the number of learned reactions 
to related matter serve to qualify the nature of the situation 
which the individual-instruction lesson seeks to create. 

For convenience we can call these four elements, the read- 
ing ability, the interest or curiosity in the particular task, 
the attitude toward the subject and the school, and the pre- 
vious knowledge of the subject, the elements that qualify 
the situation as presented to the individual pupil. As he 
proceeds to his work, however, there appear certain other 
qualifications of his activity which arise from his individual 
nature. As part of his individuality—his peculiar reaction 
tendencies—they surely need consideration by the maker of 
individual-instruction lessons. 

First, his general intelligence. The elements which he 
brings to the situation are likely, of course, to be rich or 
meager in proportion to his general intelligence, but intelli- 
gence itself, by whatever definition we may prefer, will be 
much more a qualifying element as the pupil’s own activity 
gets under way. 

Second, temperament. Does the pupil habitually work by 
spurts or at a steady pace? Is he exhilarated by a contest? 
Will his emotional drive carry him through a long, complex 
problem, or must his activity be held within narrow limits 
of emotional endurance? 

Related to this but not the same are his habits of work. 
Is he fundamentally lazy or fundamentally industrious? 
Does he have in general a high or low level of activity, irre- 
spective of the strength of the stimulus or the existence of a 
strong emotional drive? 

Next comes a specific ability as a factor in his activity— 
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the ability to work out the details of an activity when the 
broad outlines of the task are given. The presence or absence 
of this ability will determine the nature of the assignment 
and the nature of the activities to follow. If its presence 
can be assumed, the activity can be directed in large units; 
if not, the units must be broken into small specific tasks, and 
the lessons, or the teacher in oral conference, must point out 
the relations. This ability is not, of course, an “instinct.” It 
is a learned result of training, limited only perhaps by 
the intelligence of the learner. 


III 


And so, what must the teacher, preparing the assignments 
for an individual-progress lesson on the use of relational 
words in English composition, do to make that lesson func- 
tion as a guide to complete and effective learning for each 
individual of the group—not for “the group”, mind you— 
with each pupil proceeding according to his own needs, 
abilities, and industry ? 

The first requisite is clearness and simplicity in writing 
the assignment. Not clearness and simplicity from an adult 
point of view, either, but clearness and simplicity from the 
point of view of the less able of the pupils who are to receive 
guidance in their work. To be successful, then, the teacher 
must make sure that he is writing on the pupils’ level, dis- 
carding words which may not be in their vocabulary, simpli- 
fying constructions which may be too complex, and present- 
ing what needs to be presented completely without com- 
plexity. Any reader who considers this injunction concern- 
ing the English of lesson-sheets as of mere academic impor- 
tance will do well to read The Understanding of Sentences 
by E. L. Thorndike, * for specific kinds of errors in children’s 
understanding of the printed page. That whole discussion of 
the potency or impotency of words to secure the proper 
responses from individual pupils might well be reproduced at 
this point, but limitations of space forbid, and adequate sum- 
mary within a few sentences seems impossible. 


* “The Elementary School Journal” (XVIII, 98-114, October, 1917) or a 
more extended study of the same material in the “Psychological Review” 
of May, 1917. 
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In writing the lesson, therefore, the teacher will not even 
assume without certainty that the names of pronoun, con- 
junction, and preposition are fully understood but will, 
unless absolutely sure, use frequent appositive expressions to 
clarify the idea. He will write his directions in simple sen- 
tences, indicating the work that must be done (study, exer- . 
cises, etc.) in a series of bald commands. He will remember 
that the child has a single-track mind in his reading of 
directions, and will leave no chance for derailments caused 
by attempts to find a sidetrack that isn’t there. 

More than this, the writer of the lesson will try to motives | 
the work by stimulating the interest and curiosity of the — 
pupil regarding the problems involved. If he is to use 
self-corrective exercises on relational words, he may depend 
for motivation upon the game element—the effort of the 
pupil to get the correct answers. The lure of golf shows that 
playing for par can be a forceful motive. Likewise if the 
assignment involves a problem of discovering and reporting 
to the teacher the function of certain relational words which 
are presented without comment, a similar motive is called 
into use. Further than this, an explanation of the practical 
importance of relational words in composition, or a com- 
parison of their function with that of light and shade in 
painting, or grouping in sculpture, or volume in music, may 
each serve as an “interest pocket”, to use a favorite Dalton- 
plan term, for this lesson. With no individual would all the 
possible stimulants to interest be effective; the only practical 
course seems to be for the teacher to usd all that might be 
useful in his group, and thus find a point of contact with as 
many as possible. 

As to the pupil’s knowledge of the subject-matter, the 
teacher cannot, of course, hope to remedy all the specific 
difficulties which each lesson may call up. Material in 
previous lessons dealing with relational words and the rela- 
tional function in general must be recalled, with specific 
references to lessons, so that the pupil will review the back- 
ground against which the new learning is to be placed. 

These points to be considered in the writing of individual 
lessons are not merely theoretical; they represent tendencies 
to be seen rather generally in lessons designed for individual 
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instruction. They leave one important matter untouched. 
Just what shall the form of the pupil’s activity be? It seems 
that, as yet, no single form of activity has proved any claim 
to be that best adapted to individual instruction. The 
teacher will, accordingly, guide the pupils to activities which 
accord with his philosophy of education and with the nature 
of the school. If he feels that the social needs of the pupils 
can be adequately met otherwise, he may use freely the soli- 
tary-drill methods which characterize the individual part of 
the work in Winnetka and similar schools. If he advocates 
the social nature of all learning, he may guide the pupil 
to activities which require conference with other pupils, or 
with teachers, parents, or acquaintances. If he favors the 
problem attack, he will make his assignments statements of 
problems intended to require individual reflective thinking. 
In the lesson on relational words, the first might be a state- 
ment of the functions of various conjunctions or prepositions, 
and a blank-filling exercise to put them to use. The second 
might be several versions of the same paragraph varied only 
by different kinds of relational words, with instructions to 
get a number of different opinions as to the relative values of 
the versions. The third might be the same with a different 
method of solution, and each, of course, might be countless 
other things. Though many insist otherwise, it does not seem 
that individual instruction needs to bar any type of educa- 
tional activity. It does, perhaps, require, in the interest. of 
time economy, special methods of conducting the activity. 


IV 


In most schemes of individual instruction, more perhaps 
than in other kinds of teaching, the work once launched is 
likely to be out of the teacher’s control, at least until con- 
siderable time has elapsed and a conference with the teacher 
shows whether that time has been profitably or wastefully 
used. Careful attention to each detail of the assignment is, 
therefore, necessary. In conferences, however, and in the 
supervision of the classroom, the teacher can do much of his 
best teaching. It is here that he can take into account the 
individual characteristics that condition the work in the 
work-room as the pupil engages in activity responsive 
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to the situation set up by the elements of the assignment 
and the elements which he brings to it. The machinery of 
the assignment may well be a mere means to allow time for 
this really individual contact between teacher and pupil. 
There are many other things which must be considered 
before educators can proceed with sure step in schemes of - 
individual progress in learning, but there is no space in this 
paper for considering them. The greatest present need 
seems to be for interpretation—some little idea of what 
individual instruction is, and what principles enter into the 
planning of lessons and the conducting of the learning ac- | 
tivities. The conclusions regarding the nature of these 
processes as set forth in this paper are purely tentative. 


EXAMPLES 


The following abridged lessons, from W. R. Arnold’s In- 
dividual Composition and Language (Philip, London) show 
simple applications of some of the principles discussed. 


Study the following sentences: 

The boy walked slowly. [Six other examples | 
Notice how each word in italics tells how something was 

done. 

Iam coming now. [Four other examples] 

Notice how these words in italics tell when something was 
done. 
He took the boys there. They brought the books here. 
These words in italics tell where something was done. 
All these words alter the meaning of the sentence by modi- 
fying the verb. 

Thus, if we say, “The boy walked,” we do not mean the 
same as when we say, “The boy walked slowly,” or “swiftly.” 

The words that are added to verbs to extend their meaning 
are called ADVERBS. 

Write out the following sentences and underline the ad- 
verbs. [Twelve sentences follow ] 

Rewrite the following sentences and put an adverb in each 
blank. [Ten sentences with blanks | 

Use the following adverbs in sentences. [Ten adverbs] 
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Notice, in the following assignments from the same source, 
the attempts to create a satisfactory “situation and response.” 


Imagine that you are staying in the country for a holiday. 
Write a letter to your brother who is at home. Make notes 
before you write the letter, and let the letter be quite a long 
one. Show your teacher your notes before you begin the 
letter. 

Last week you wrote to your friend in the hospital ask- 
ing if you might go to see him. Imagine you have been to 
see him. Write an account of how you got there, what you 
saw in the hospital, and what you and your friend had to say 
to each other. Write what you had to say in the form of 
conversation. 


RECENT BOOKS REVIEWED 


NARRATIVE STRUCTURE AND Styte. By Theodore Good- 
man, Department of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York. D. Appleton and Company, 
1926. Pp. xviii + 222. $1.75. 


While Narrative SrructuRE AND Sryxe throws intelli- 
gent emphasis upon technique, the author is more concerned 
with a consideration of those psychological conditions which 
prompt narrative expression. Persons untrained in the art 
of writing, in narrating unusual adventures, shipwreck, or 
burglary, or captivity in foreign lands, have been capable of 
employing a style that has won the admiration of the critics. 
If students can vividly imagine situations that stir their 
emotions, can they not catch some of the inspiration that stirs 
fo expression those who endure actual danger? By very 
concrete suggestions, Professor Goodman hopes to arouse the 
mert to more graphic expression. 

LITERATURE IN THE JuNIoR HicH Scuoou. Book One. 


By Emma Miller Bolenius. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1926. Pp. xix + 620. $1.40. 


In this new book, Miss Bolenius, by her selection of 
material and schedule of readings and suggestions, attempts 
o furnish guidance for a year’s course in literature for the 
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junior high school. Those who know the author’s previous 
success in the field of reading will approach the examinatio 
of this new text with unusual confidence. And they will not 
be disappointed. 


Points oF VIEW FoR COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Paul Kauf- 
man, Ph. D., Professor of English Literature, America 


University. Doubleday, Page & Company, 1926. Pp. xviii + 
501. $2.00. 


“To present a background for the solution of contemporary 
human problems—and a sort of panorama of cultural 
horizons” has been Professor Kaufman’s aim in the com~ 
pilation and editing of his new book; and that he has suc- 
ceeded well all who examine his work will know. The volume 
consists of a group of provocative essays of wide range,' 
designed primarily for college freshman, but equally appropri- 
ate for use in connection with courses in orientation. The 
essays selected have been chosen and grouped with a view ta 
giving the student an intelligent point of view and to aid 
him, at the beginning of his course, to determine what sub 
jects he will find most appealing as he faces the problem. 
of making his choice among the riches of the curriculum. 
With this helpful and refreshing point of view, Professo 


Kaufman has made a real contribution to the college-teachin 
field. 


CREATIVE Prose Writinc. By Bernard L. Jefferson, Pro 
fessor of English, Ohio University, and Harry Houston Peck 
ham, Associate Professor of English, Ohio University.. 
Doubleday, Page & Company, 1926. Pp. xv + 342. $2.00. 


Without undertaking to give instruction in the purely, 
utilitarian forms of writing, the authors of this new volume 
have named as their primary purpose the stimulation of 
students to attempt creative writing of their own through; 
a series of studies and exercises embracing not only selections: 
in the book itself, but those outside. With the idea that 
through good reading comes creative skill, the compilers) 
have gathered together an admirable group of literary selec-. 
tions that will prove of irresistible interest to any class., 
While the major emphasis is placed upon description, atten-| 
tion is also given to the narrative and essay forms. 


